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Their progress then became much slower on account of the cre-
vasses, in spite of the fact that they were 30 miles farther inland
than on their outward crossing of the glacier.
On December 24th Mawson and his companion were weaker
and had to dump the rifle and ammunition with all instruments
that were not essential. The following day, at a distance of 160
miles from Cape Denison, Dixson Island could be seen. Their
progress was encouraging, yet 14 oz. of solid food per day, which
was their individual allowance, was quite insufficient to maintain
their strength and one of them was now suffering very severely
from want of nourishment. The divide between the Ninnis and
the Mertz Depressions was crossed at a height of 3,000 feet on
December 3oth, but Mertz, who was naturally a bright and sociable
comrade, seemed to be unwell. He said that the dogs* meat did
not suit him, so it was stopped and only a modicum of the ordinary
sledge food eaten. This left them both painfully empty.
Mertz was not equal to travelling on New Year's Day, 1913,
and complained of abdominal pains. As Mawson was never free
from such pains he supposed that his companion merely felt them
more acutely. He found, however, that Mertz was very much
worse than himself, for again on January 2nd no march could
be made. Between 4 and 5 miles were accomplished on the 3rd,
Mertz having his fingers frostbitten. The next two days were lost
because Mertz thought that resting would be good for him. Maw-
son never hinted that his own slender chance of life was slipping
away, though all this delay must have been terrible for him. An
attempt to march was made on January 6th, when Mawson per-
suaded Mertz to ride on the sledge and pulled him 2 J miles ; Mertz
then felt cold, so they camped. In the tent he seemed depressed.
They were then a hundred miles from the station, having rations
for several days.
That evening Mawson wrote in his private diary : " Both our
chances are going now/' He himself felt cold in the tent but he
had to remain inactive when he could have maintained his bodily
heat and his life by moving on. He ignored his own needs, how-
ever, for Mertz was now so weak that he had to be helped in and
out of his sleeping-bag. This is the only occasion in which an
Antarctic explorer has been left alone with a dying companion,
though several others, in parties, have risked their lives to save
their comrades. Mawson deliberately placed his own life in
jeopatdy for Mertz. There was little hope of saving himself after